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tended to transform the Empire from a monopolistic business
enterprise into a free association of advanced nations, a trusteeship
on behalf of the backward peoples aiming at their education for
nationhood, and an open field for the peaceful competition and
emigration of all nations. The development of the Empire along
these lines, in spite of many shortcomings and hardships, has
brought immeasurable advantages not merely to its peoples but
to the whole world. The Empire tended to become a real League
of Nations, the mainstay of the world's peace, and the most potent
agency for universal prosperity, progress and civilization. On
the other hand, its expansion aroused the intense jealousy and
rivalry of other nations, which in the second half of the nineteenth
century resulted in a general scramble for the partition of the
last available territories not constituted as modern states and,
therefore, not considered entitled to national self-determination.
This rivalry and internal issues, have, moreover, led to the
emergence of a new Imperialism.1

Many Victorians were convinced that the great white colonies
would develop into separate nations, and that there would be
no other bonds between them, if any, than sentiment and interests.
The new Imperialists, however, hoped that they would form
essentially one nation, though in a federal form. This idea
underlies Seeley's famous book, The Expansion of England (1883),
which can be regarded as a manifestation of the new interest in
Imperial unity. His idea of Imperialism is certainly not tinged
with lust of expansion or prestige. He ridicules the " bombastic "
glorification of a state merely because it is large, and the view
that the maintenance of the Empire is a point of honour or
sentiment, or that the dependencies of England are a sort of
property belonging to her. But he also rejects the " pessimistic "
school -of thought which sees in the Empire only a product of
aggression and rapacity, a useless and burdensome acquisition
which exposes England to wars and quarrels in every part of
the globe. Though Seeley mentions the federal system as one
of the means for maintaining a large state he does not lay much
stress on it. The emphasis is on national unity. He further
says : " Our Empire is not an Empire at all in the ordinary sense
of the word. It does not consist of a congeries of nations held
together by force, but in the main of one nation, as much as if
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